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ABSTRACT 

The federal Migrant Education Program provides supplemental 
instruction and support services to migrant children through grants to states 
under Title I, Part C, of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. The 
reauthorization of Title I in 1994 contained new requirements that Title I 
schools help students meet new state standards developed for all children. As 
part of a national assessment of Title I, the National Longitudinal Survey of 
Schools surveyed principals and teachers to examine whether schools were using 
standards-based reforms. This report presents findings on schools serving 
migrant students, based on the first year of data collection — 1998-99. Most 
Title I schools serving medium/high numbers of migrant students were both 
high-poverty and high-minority schools. Compared to Title I schools with no 
migrant students, Title I schools serving migrant students were more likely to 
operate schoolwide programs, offer before- and after-school programs, 
coordinate federal funds with other funds, and have quantifiable goals for 
student progress. However, in Title I schools serving migrant students, 
educators had lower expectations for student performance and were more likely 
to use alternate standards for limited-English proficient students, and fewer 
seniors took advanced mathematics courses. Although most migrant students 
participated in regular state or district assessments, few schools received 
results disaggregated by migrant status. In two-thirds of schools serving 
migrants, teachers received no professional development relevant to teaching 
migrant students. Compared to Title I schools with no migrant students, 
schools serving migrant students made greater efforts to involve parents and 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



BACKGROUND 

Migrant students are children of migratory workers who relocate across school 
and district boundaries in order to obtain seasonal or temporary employment in 
agriculture or fishing. These students are often at high risk of educational failure 
because of language barriers, poverty, and educational disruptions that result from 
repeated moves and irregular attendance. The Migrant Education Program (MEP) 
operates under Title I, Part C, of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) 
(http:/ /www.ed.gov/legislation/ESEA/seclOOl.htrnO . Its primary purpose is to help 
migrant students overcome the challenges of mobility, limited English proficiency, and 
other educational consequences of a migratory life. One of the program's goals is to 
ensure that migrant students have the same opportunity to meet state content and 
student performance standards that all children are expected to meet. 

OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY AND ITS RESULTS 

The Congressionally-mandated National Assessment of Title I examines the 
progress of students whom the program is intended to benefit and the implementation 
of key provisions of the program. The National Longitudinal Survey of Schools (NLSS) 
is one of several studies comprising the National Assessment of Title I. Based on 
surveys of principals and teachers, the NLSS examines whether schools are using 
standards-based reforms, with a particular focus on implementation of the provisions 
added in the 1994 reauthorization of the Title I program that are designed to support 
such improvements. The NLSS includes an oversample of schools serving significant 
proportions of migrant, limited English proficient (LEP) or Native American students, 
and schools that have been identified as in need of improvement. 

This report presents findings from the first of three years of data collection, 
beginning in the school year (SY) 1998-1999 to address two main research questions: 

• How do Title I schools with migrant students compare with Title I schools with 

no migrant students in terms of their social, demographic, and organizational 
characteristics? 
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• How are standards-based reforms and the provisions of Title I being 

implemented in Title I schools with migrant students compared with Title I 
schools with no migrant students? 

For purposes of the report, schools are classified into Title I schools with no 
migrant students (those with no migrant students), Title I schools with low numbers of 
migrant students (those with fewer than 15 migrant students), and Title I schools with 
medium/ high numbers of migrant students (those with 15 or more migrant students). 
The sample sizes for these schools are 747, 164, and 155 respectively. In what follows, 
we sometimes combine schools serving low and medium/ high migrant students, 
referring to them as "Title I schools with migrant students." 



Key Findings 

The following are the major findings of the report. These are discussed in more 
detail in the body of the report. 

School Conditions 

Most of the Title I schools serving mediunyhigh numbers of migrant students 
are both high-poverty schools (defined as schools with 50 percent or more of their 
students eligible for free/reduced price lunch) and high-minority schools (defined as 
schools serving 50 percent or more minority students). For example, less than half (46 
percent) of Title I schools with no migrant students are high-poverty schools, compared 
with two- thirds of Title I schools with low numbers of migrant students and three- 
quarters of Title I schools with medium/high numbers of migrant students. About one- 
quarter of Title I schools with no migrant students are high-minority schools compared 
with one- third of Title I schools with low numbers of migrant students and two- thirds of 
Title I schools with medium/high numbers of migrant students. Indeed, about 61 
percent of Title I schools with medium/high numbers of migrant students are both high- 
poverty and high-minority schools compared with 21 percent of Title I schools with no 
migrant students and 28 percent of Title I schools with low numbers of migrant 
students. 

Compared with principals and teachers in Title I schools with no migrant 
students, principals and teachers in Title I schools serving medium/high numbers of 
migrant students were more likely to: 



• Operate schoolwide programs, offer before- and after-school programs, report a 
greater degree of coordination between federal funds and other funding sources, 
and have quantifiable goals for their students' progress; 

• Have higher percentages of inexperienced teachers and teachers teaching out-of- 
field; 

Content Standards and Course Taking 

Compared with teachers in Title I schools with no migrant students, teachers 
in Title I schools serving medium/high numbers of migrant students were more likely 
to report that content and performance standards were too rigorous for most of their 
students and to cite student mobility, diversity of student populations, and language 
barriers (although not lack of parent support) as barriers in using content standards 
with all students; 

Principals in Title I schools with migrant students reported that only between 
two-thirds to three-quarters of their students were prepared to work at the next grade 
level but that almost all students were promoted to the next grade level. 

The difference between the typical mathematics courses that graduating 
seniors in Title I schools with no migrant students and Title I schools with 
medium/high numbers of migrant students have taken is striking. Over 90 percent of 
seniors in Title I schools with no or low numbers of migrant students have taken 
Algebra 1 compared with less than 60 percent in Title I schools with medium/ high 
numbers of migrant students. Sixty percent have taken Algebra 2 while less than 30 
percent in Title I schools with medium/high numbers of migrant students have done so. 
Generally, fewer seniors in Title I schools with medium/high numbers of migrant 
students have taken higher level mathematics courses compared with seniors in other 
schools. Many of these differences reflect differences we found between high-poverty 
and low-poverty Title I schools (Berends and Kirby, et al., in review). 

Assessments 

Principals in Title I schools with migrant students reported that a large 
percentage of migrant students participated in the regular state/district assessments. 
For example, in Title I schools with medium/ high numbers of migrant students, 70 
percent of elementary migrant students and 90 percent of secondary migrant students 
participated in these assessments. In schools with low numbers of migrant students, the 
participation rate was about 60 percent. 



Only one-quarter to one-third of the Title I schools with migrant students 
received assessment results disaggregated by migrant status. 

Professional Development 

Sixty-five to seventy percent of teachers in Title I schools with mediun^high 
numbers of migrant students who taught migrant students reported receiving no 
professional development in instructional strategies to teach migrant students, 
although most of these teachers (60 percent of elementary teachers and 84 percent of 
secondary teachers) reported that they would have liked professional development in 
this area. Teachers in Title I schools with medium/high numbers of migrant students 
were much more likely to desire professional development in this area compared with 
teachers in Title I schools with low numbers of migrant students. In addition, among 
those who had not received professional development in instructional strategies for 
teaching low-achieving students and the use of technology, many more teachers in 
Title I schools with medium/high numbers of migrant students reported desiring such 
professional development. 

Parent Involvement 

Title I schools with migrant students appeared to be making greater efforts to 
involve parents both at school and at home, compared with Title I schools with no 
migrant students. These parent involvement strategies included offering parent 
training, workshops and social support services for parents, having a parent liaison, 
providing translations of school documents into other languages, and providing 
examples of work that met high standards. In addition, compared with principals and 
teachers in Title I schools with no migrant students, principals and teachers in schools 
with migrant students were more likely to report using school-parent compacts and to 
report finding them useful in discussing shared responsibilities among the parents and 
students. 

Teacher Aides 

Although all Title I schools used teacher aides, the proportion that funded them 
through Title I was higher in Title I schools with medium/high numbers of migrant 
students compared with Title I schools with no migrant students. In addition. Title I 
schools with migrant students were more likely to be located in districts offering 
career ladders and other educational supports to paraprofessionals. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The federal role in promoting equity and excellence for students in high-poverty 
settings has a history that spans over three decades. A centerpiece of this federal effort 
has been Title I, which originated in the 1960s and was deeply rooted in the civil rights 
movement and Great Society antipoverty programs (Natriello and McDill, 1999; Timar, 
1994). Today, Title I provides more than $8 billion annually to support school 
interventions and strategies for improving the learning opportunities of students at risk 
of educational failure. 

The reauthorization of Title I in 1994 represented a fundamental shift in the 
program's vision for helping children in high-poverty schools. Reauthorized as part of 
the Improving America's Schools Act of 1994, the "new Title I" was grounded in the 
proposition that "all children can master challenging content and complex problem- 
solving skills" (http://www.ed.gov/legislation/ESEA/ secl001.html) . The purpose of 
the law was to "enable schools to provide opportunities for children served to acquire 
the knowledge and skills contained in the challenging State content standards and to 
meet the challenging State performance standards developed for all children" (Sec. 6301 

(d))- 

The U.S. Department of Education conducted a nationally representative survey 
of Title I schools — the National Longitudinal Survey of Schools — in order to understand 
whether these reforms are being implemented in Title I schools across the nation. The 
NLSS oversampled schools serving significant proportions of migrant, limited English 
proficiency (LEP), or Native American students, and schools identified as in need of 
improvement, in order to understand the effect of Title I provisions on these schools. 

In particular, there is considerable interest in trying to understand the 
characteristics of and conditions in schools serving migrant children because so little is 
known about these schools. Migrant students — defined as children of migratory 
workers who relocate across school and district boundaries in order to obtain seasonal 
or temporary employment in agriculture or fishing — are considered at high risk of 
educational failure because of poverty, language barriers, unique health problems, and 
the educational disruptions that result from moves and irregular attendance at school 
(Prasad et al., 2000; Strang and von Glatz, 1999). 

In recognition of the unique needs of migrant students, the Migrant Education- 
Basic Grant Program was first authorized in 1966 to provide supplemental instruction 
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and other support services for migrant children. The program currently operates under 
Title I, Part C, of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1994 and 
provides formula grants to states to ensure that the unique needs of migrant students 
are met. The primary purpose of the Migrant Education Program (MEP) is to help 
migrant students overcome the challenges of mobility, limited English proficiency, and 
other educational consequences of a migratory life. One of the program's goals is to 
ensure that migrant students have the same opportunity to meet state content and 
student performance standards that all children are expected to meet. MEP services are 
generally administered by State Educational Agencies (SEAs) and provided by schools, 
districts, and/ or other organizations. Services may be provided during the regular 
school year and summer sessions. MEP funding is in addition to any other Title I funds 
that the school may receive. 

This report uses a wide array of descriptive data from the principal and teacher 
surveys administered during the first year of the NLSS- the 1998-99 school year (SY) - 
to address two main research questions: 

• How do Title I schools with migrant students compare with Title I schools with 
no migrant students in terms of their social, demographic, and organizational 
characteristics ? 

• How are standards-based reforms and the provisions of Title I being 
implemented in schools with migrant students compared with Title I schools 
with no migrant students? 

Specifically, we focus on: 

• Profile of schools with migrant students; 

• Current status of implementation of standards-based reforms; 

• Provision of Title I services; 

• Professional development of teachers and teacher aides; 

• Teacher expectations and mathematics coursework in secondary schools; 

• Parent involvement; 

• Availability and use of technology; 

• Schools identified as in need of improvement; and 

• Schools that adopted comprehensive school reform models. 
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We summarize the key findings to provide a broad overview of Title I schools with 
migrant students five years after the latest reauthorization of Title I in 1994. The 
appendix contains estimates, standard errors, and sample sizes on which the report is 
based. We also provide comparisons with all Title I schools. Findings for all Title I 
schools reported here are taken from our earlier work (Berends and Kirby, et al., in 
review). 

DATA 

National Longitudinal Survey of Schools (NLSS) 

Principal Survey. The total sample size for the NLSS was 1,507 schools. Table 1 shows 
the final sample size, the number of completes, and the final response rate for the 
principal survey. 1 

Teacher Survey. The protocol for the NLSS study required a set of six teachers to be 
subsampled within each school to answer teacher questionnaires. The object was to 
ensure a national probability sample of teachers (within particular well-defined, but 
representative, categories), as well as a national probability sample of Title I teachers 
within the same categories. The teacher sample consisted of up to four third grade 
teachers, one Title I teacher, other regular grade 2 and grade 4 classroom teachers 
subsampled as necessary to ensure six teachers were interviewed from each elementary 
school. In middle and high schools, the mathematics and English chairpersons were 
sampled, as well as one Title I teacher, where available, and additional mathematics and 
English teachers to make a total of six sampled teachers. In all schools, if there were less 
than six available teachers, all were sampled. Table 2 shows the response rates from the 
teacher survey. 



iSee Naftel and Kirby, et al. (in review) for a more detailed description of the sample design for 
the NLSS. 
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Table 1. Response Rates for the Principal Survey, NLSS, SY1998-99 



Total Sample Size 


1,507 


Ineligible* 


21 


Eligible Sample Size 


1,486 


Completes 


1,081 


Response Rate 


72.7% 



Table reads: The total sample size for the principal survey in the SY1998-99 NLSS was 1,507. 
Source: NLSS, Principal Survey, SY1998-1999 

Note: ‘Fourteen schools were not Title I schools; five did not complete the principal screener 

that determined eligibility for the survey, and two were sampled twice. 



Table 2. Response Rates for the Teacher Survey, NLSS, SY1998-99 



Total Sample Size 


7,333 


Ineligible* 


209 


Eligible Sample Size 


7,124 


Completes 


5,422 


Response Rate 


76.1% 



Table reads: The total sample size for the teacher survey in the SY1998-99 NLSS was 7,333 
teachers. 

Source: NLSS, Principal Survey, SY1 998-1 999 

Note: ‘These teachers were not teaching mathematics or reading or were in ineligible schools. 



Types of Information Collected. The principal and teacher surveys address awareness 
and understanding of standards, standards-driven planning, reporting and feedback for 
improvement, selection and implementation of comprehensive school reform models. 
Title I services, parental involvement, and professional development. For schools 
identified as in need of improvement, the survey also includes questions regarding 
activities aimed at school improvement and changes in the school as a result of being 
identified as in need of improvement. 

Common Core of Data (CCD) 

In addition, we used the 1997-98 Common Core of Data (CCD) for selected 
school characteristics that were not available in the NLSS. The CCD contains data on 
approximately 91,000 schools and 16,400 agencies providing free public elementary and 
secondary education in the United States and its outlying areas. These data are 
provided by state education agencies (SEAs) using a common set of definitions that 
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allow comparison across the states and other areas. Variables on the CCD include 
school type (regular, special education, vocational education, and alternative), location 
code (seven categories from urban to rural), number of students by grade and ungraded, 
number of students eligible for free/reduced price lunch, and number of students by 
five racial/ ethnic categories. Schools in the NLSS were matched to the CCD data file, 
and selected characteristics (e.g., minority composition of the student body) from the 
CCD were used in the analysis. 

Sample Size of Title I Schools with Migrant Students in the NLSS 

Table 3 presents the sample sizes of Title I schools in the NLSS by school level 
and migrant status: Title I schools with no migrant students; Title I schools with low 
numbers of migrant students (1-14 migrant students); and Title I schools with 
medium/high numbers of migrant students (15 or more migrant students). The data 
are based on a principal reports about the number of migrant students in the school. 

The decision to base this categorization on the number rather than the percentage 
of migrant students in the school reflected a desire to examine whether and how schools 
with certain numbers of migrant students should be providing services to these 
students, regardless of whether these students accounted for a high or low percentage of 
student enrollment. The decision to use 15 as the cut-off point to distinguish schools 
enrolling low and medium/high numbers of migrant students was based on the 
distribution of the number of migrant students enrolled in the NLSS schools. Fifteen 
was approximately at the middle of the distribution. 



LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

The first and most important limitation of the study arises from the fact that the NLSS is 
a snapshot in time. Our classification of schools into those with no migrant students, 
low and medium/ high numbers of migrant students is based on data proyided by the 
principal in the middle of the school year at one point in time, yet, migrant students, by 
definition, are those that are likely to move across school and district boundaries in a 
given year. As a result, the classification may be subject to error if, for example, schools 
that had no or low numbers of migrant students at the time the survey data were 
collected enrolled some or a large number of migrant students sometime later in the 
school year. Thus, it must be recognized that the distinctions made here and the 
inferences drawn from the data are not as clear-cut as one would like. Nonetheless, we 
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feel that the results of the study are useful in providing a profile of schools serving 
migrant students. 



Table 3. Title I Schools in the NLSS, by Migrant Status And School Level, 

Unweighted, SY1998-1999 



Migrant Status 



School Level 


Title I schools 
with no migrant 
students 


Title I schools 
with low 
numbers of 
migrant students 


Title I schools with 
medium/ high numbers 
of migrant students 


Elementary schools 


600 


130 


99 


Secondary schools 


147 


34 


56 


Total 


747 


164 


155 



Table reads: The unweighted sample size for Title I elementary schools with no migrant 
students in SY1998-1999 is 600 schools. 

Source: NLSS, Principal Survey, SY1 998-1 999 

Note: Data on number of migrant students were missing for 15 of the 1081 schools. 



Another potential limitation is that by using the number of migrant students as 
the threshold, rather than percentages, larger schools are much more likely to be 
classified as schools with medium/ high numbers of migrant students. This 
classification groups all schools with 15 or more migrant students together, regardless of 
whether migrant students account for a high or low percentage of student enro llm ent 
However, given our sample sizes, it would have been difficult to subdivide the sample 
of schools serving medium/ high migrant schools any further. 

There are some additional caveats that must be kept in mind when reading this 
report. First, the analyses reported here are based on survey data, which rely on self- 
reports. 

Second, as is clear from Table 3, sample sizes for secondary schools are quite 
small. As a result, the estimates reported here for secondary schools have large standard 
errors, making these estimates imprecise. Often, the findings regarding secondary 
schools must be viewed as suggestive rather than statistically meaningful. Despite this, 
we decided to include the secondary school findings in this report for two reasons: 
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• Secondary schools represent a higher proportion of schools with migrant 
students than Title I schools overall and very little is known about them. 

• Many of the findings make sense only when disaggregated by school level. 

The appendix tables report both estimates and standard errors. However, it is important 
to keep this caveat in mind when reading the report. 

Third, several of the differences we report here are similar to differences we find 
for all Title I schools, between the lowest-poverty (defined as schools with less than 35 
percent of their students eligible for free/ reduced price lunch) and highest-poverty 
schools (defined as schools with 75 percent or more of their students eligible for 
free/reduced price lunch. These differences are detailed in Berends and Kirby, et al. (in 
review). Indeed, as we show below, a majority of the schools with migrant students are 
high-poverty schools. Thus, differences reported here cannot be solely attributed to the 
migrant status of the school. Small sample sizes make it difficult to separate out the 
degree to which poverty and migrant status contribute independently to the differences 
reported here. 

PROFILE OF TITLE I SCHOOLS 

There are approximately 43,400 Title I schools nationwide. Of these, 
approximately 31,300 schools (73 percent) are Title I schools with no migrant students, 
7,700 schools (18 percent) are Title I schools with low numbers of migrant students, 
serving 1-14 migrant students, and 3,990 (9 percent) are Title I schools with 
medium/high numbers of migrant students, serving 15 or more migrant students. 2 In 
the report, we sometimes combine schools serving low, or medium/high migrant 
students into one group: Title I schools with migrant students. 



^This is based on a question in the Principal Screener section of the Principal Survey that asked 
about the number of migrant students in the school. However, there is some reason to question 
the accuracy of this classification. For example, teachers in NLSS schools were asked whether 
they taught any migrant students. About 58 percent of teachers in Title I schools with 
medium/ high numbers of migrant students and 29 percent of teachers in Title I schools with low 
numbers of migrant students reported teaching migrant students. Interestingly, however, about 
10 percent of teachers in Title I schools with no migrant students reported teaching migrant 
students. This suggests that the classification of schools based on principal reports may not be 
entirely accurate or may depend on the timing of when questionnaires were answered during the 
school year. Alternately, there may be a discrepancy in the way principals and teachers define 
"migrant students." 
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Title I schools with low numbers of migrant students serve about 6 migrant 
students on average; migrant students account for between less than 1 percent to about 
25 percent of student enrollment in these schools, with an average of 1.4 percent. In 
Title I schools with medium/high numbers of migrant students, migrant students 
number 83 on average and account for about 13 percent of total enrollment (range is 
between 1-64 percent). 3 

According to the MEP report, California has the greatest number of schools with 
migrant students, followed by Texas, North Carolina, Oregon, and Florida (see 
http;/ / www. migranted.org/ / ccdrep.htm) . The geographic distribution of schools with 
migrant students in the NLSS is similar in that California and Texas together account for 
54 percent of schools with migrant students serving medium to high numbers of 
migrant students (15 or more migrant students). 

A profile of schools categorized by migrant status is shown in Table 4. Listed 
below are some of the noteworthy similarities and differences between Title I schools 
with migrant students and those without migrant students. 

Title I schools with medium/high numbers of migrant students are more likely to be 
secondary schools and larger in size compared with other schools. For example, 
while about four-fifths of Title I schools with no and low numbers of migrant 
students are elementary schools, only 55 percent of Title I schools with 
medium/high numbers of migrant students are elementary schools. When we 
combine all schools with migrant students, we find that 28 percent of schools with 
migrant students are secondary schools compared with 20 percent of Title I schools 
with no migrant students. Moreover, about 38 percent of Title I schools with 
medium/high numbers of migrant students have student enrollments of over 600 
students compared with 20 percent of Title I schools with no migrant students and 
23 percent of Title I schools with low numbers of migrant students. 4 



3 Strang and von Glatz (1999) reported that the average number of migrant students in schoolwide 
schools with migrant students was about 60 and that this represented 11 percent of student 
enrollment on average. 

4 This may be due partly to the fact that our definition of Title I schools with medium/ high 
numbers of migrant students uses the "number" of migrant students as the criterion, not 
percentage of migrant students. As such, it is easier for larger schools to meet this criterion than 
smaller schools. Secondary schools tend to be larger than elementary schools, so this may help 
explain part of the difference by school level. 



Table 4. Profile of Title I Schools Categorized by Migrant Status of School 



Selected Characteristics 



Title I schools 
with no 
migrant 
students 



Title I schools Title I schools with 
with low medium /high 

numbers of numbers of migrant 
migrant students 

students 



Percent 



School Type 



Elementary school 


79.8 


79.0 


54.7 


Secondary school 


20.2 


21.0 


45.3 


Enrollment (number of students) 


1-200 


19.6 


19.3 


4.5 


201-400 


29.6 


26.8 


19.0 


401-600 


31.2 


30.6 


38.1 


601-800 


11.5 


12.6 


18.5 


801 and over 


8.2 


10.6 


19.9 


Urbanicity 


Urban 


23.4 


27.2 


25.5 


Suburban/large town 


31.7 


19.1 


38.3 


Rural/ small town 


44.9 


53.7 


36.2 


Percentage of students eligible for free/ reduced price lunch 


0-34.9 


34.4 


17.8 


5.7 


35-49.9 


19.3 


16.6 


18.9 


50-74.9 


29.0 


44.6 


44.7 


75-100 


17.3 


20.9 


30.7 


Percentage of minority students 


0-24.9 


57.2 


43.8 


10.9 


25-49.9 


17.5 


23.2 


21.8 


50-74.9 


10.4 


11.5 


15.9 


75-100 


15.0 


21.6 


51.4 


Percentage of LEP students 


0 


60.4 


44.5 


7.0 


1-24.9 


33.0 


43.2 


42.3 


25-49.9 


4.7 


10.2 


29.6 


50-74.9 


1.0 


1.0 


14.0 


75-100 


1.0 


1.1 


7.1 


Number of schools (unweighted) 


(747) 


(164) 


(155) 


Number of schools (weighted) 


(31,338) 


(7,765) 


(3,992) 



Table reads: 79.8 percent of Title I schools with no migrant students are elementary schools 
and 20.2 percent are secondary schools. 

Source: NLSS Principal Survey, SY1998-1999, Section Principal Screener and Common Core of 
Data, 1997-98 
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